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young men. It deprives them of the stimulus to severe ap- 
plication, and crowds their path with temptations to pleasure. 
LINES |How man intell s id i ik 

y strong intellects must have laid idle thus, like 

ON THE DEATH OF MR. GEORGE W. SWAN,* Jliaborers in the sunshine, their work undone because their 
wants were supplied! How many noble characters now 
seen through past history, would have gone down to obscu- 
rity undistinguished, but that want urged them to exertions, 
in the course of which their talents were developed, and 
their integrity brought to the test! Plutarch relates that 
when Mark Anthony was in adversity, he voluntarily yielded 
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A PASSENGER IN THE LEXINGTON, 
Monday, Jan. 13th, 1840. 





BY MRS. Le H. SIGOURNEY. 





Tue loved of many a heart went forth, 
With brow of lofty cheer, 

And bade his native halls adieu, 
For Learning’s bright career, — 

No lingering sadness dimmed his eye, 
Though what he left was dear, 

For youth and genius kindling high, 
Exhaled the transient tear. 


his troops were subjected, and discovered so many noble 
qualities, that had we seen no more of his life, we might 
justly have set him down as a great and virtuous hero; but 
when the tide of fortune again turned in his favor, he be- 
came enervated, licentious and cruel, so that he now appears 
one of the most degraded of men. 

To the conclusion which we have naturally drawn from 
this occurrence, there are doubtless many exceptions. The 
rich are not necessarily bad, nor the poor great, but we speak 
only of the influences of the two circumstances of being. 

George and Thomas were friends at school. Both were 
young, clear-headed, and good-humored, neither being re- 
markable for any quality of person or mind. They were 
just like other boys, having nothing in their bearing to indi- 
cate whether they were to turn out corsairs, poets or orators. 
If there was observable any thing worthy of remark, it was 
the general similarity of their tastes, minds and dispositions. 
They were both satisfied to beat the hoop, fly the kite, and 
spin the top, without wearing out their school books by any 
useless application, for both would rather have their ears 
boxed than study a lesson. The two boys at school were, 
however, early handed over to the different influences which 
colored their future career, and these were not long in be- 
coming perceptible in their conduct and character. George 
and Thomas were placed at school by their parents at about 
the same period. Thomas was brought by his mother. 
The carriage door was opened by a footman, who helped the 
young master down the steps with particular care, paying 
him at the same time the most respectful deference. 

‘‘T have brought you my boy, Master Thomas, Mr. Rob- 
ertson,” said the fond parent to the conductor of the acade- 
my, while her eyes glistened with maternal affection. “I 
have brought you my boy, and I shall leave him to your care, 
[ hope, for several years.” 

“We will do all we can to repay your confidence, Mrs. 
Green. What are your particular wishes respecting his 
studies? Will you have them selected with a view to any 
particular profession ?” 

“Why, my dear sir, it has pleased Providence to endow 


But knows the warbler of the air, 
Who skims the flowery plain, 

If he may ’scape the fowler’s snare, 
And greet his nest again? 

And man, — for whom unnumber’d foes 
In ceaseless ambush wait, — 

Ill can the rosy lips of morn 
Foretell his evening fate. 


A flash upon the frosty wave, — 
A dream of fear and pain, — 
A murmur of unutter’d deeds, 
From the far rolling main, 
Come mingling with the winds that sweep 
The western forests free ; - 
But he, —the nurtured mid their shades, — 
The wanderer, — where is he? 


Oh! father, gird thy noble heart 
In Christian armor strong, 
To chill with tidings dire and strange 
Thy loved, unconscious throng, — 
And mother, with a martyr’s power, 
Thine own fierce pang restrain, — 
And soothe thy children’s grief for him 
Who ne’er returns again. ‘ 


For what, alas! were earthly love, 
So oft by anguish prest, 
Looked not her radiant eye above, 
To realms of perfect rest, — 
Grasped not her hand that hope divine, 
Beyond this world of pain, 
Her scattered pearls again to join 
In one unbroken chain! 


Hartford, Feb. 20th, 1840. 

















*Mr. George W. Swan was the eldest son of the Hon. Gustavus 
Swan, of Columbus, Ohio. He was a noble and talented youth of 
twenty years of age, of a most frank and generous nature, — calculated 
to win the ardent love of his companions and friends. He had com- 
pleted his collegiate course, aud was travelling in the society of Judge 
McLean of the United States Supreme Court, to Cambridge, in Massa- 
chusetts, with the intention of becoming a member of the Law Depart- 
ment in Harvard University. After a short stay at the seat of govern- 
ment, he reached New York, in time to go on board the doomed Lex- 
ington, —and his melancholy fate has plunged an affectionate family 
in the deepest distress. 


course we wish him to receive the education of a gentleman ; 
but it is not probable that he will ever have to work for his 
living.” 

“Then, I suppose, a thorough English course of lessons. 





THE TWO STUDENTS. 


SOARS. CE ONE: FR his tender mind with such hard studies; make a gentleman 


of him, but not a pedagogue.” 


Ir wealth is full of pleasure, it is also full of danger. I 
Mr. Robertson smiled and bowed. 


should wish my son to possess riches, but not until he had 
suffered poverty. A man can best examine human nature 
from a low hovel or beneath an humble dress. He wi 

make a thousand discoveries, which are secrets to those 
bred up in luxury. He will detect the wortilessness of 
much that is showy, and find greatness of soul and beautiful 
displays of virtue and talent where he least exdected. The 
flatterer pulls off his mask when he comes into ais presence. 
The virtues of the good and the meek shine ott to his eyes 
with their true lustre. The deceits, the hollow show, and all 
the artificial appearances kept up before the powerful, are 
laid aside for the humble, who sees them in ther real shapes 
and color. Wealth exercises several bad influences upon 


to earn his own bread, it would alter the case; but you 
people and rich.” 


son. 
“Oh, music, certainly ; divine music! I wish him to read 


it at sight. You will find a guitar among his things ; and 
I wish you to see particularly that he practices. You know 


added, affectionately placing her hand, glittering with jewels, 





to the severest toils and privations to which the meanest of 

















us with an ample fortune, and he is our only hope; and of 










Let him be well grounded in rhetoric, mathematics, and’? — 
“Oh, my dear sir, no. There is no use of his straining 


“If there was the slightest possibility of his ever having 


know, my dear sir, there must be a difference between poor 


“ He must learn music then, I suppose,’”’ said Mr. Robert- 


that keeps him busy, and does not hurt his eyes. See,” she 





beneath the youngster’s chin, and pushing back the hair 


from his forehead, “dear little fellow, his eyes are already 
very, very weak.” 

“Do you wish him to study any of the classical languages, 
madam ?” 

“Who? what!” said Mrs. Green, looking up. 

“Latin and Greek, madam. Or should you prefer Span- 
ish and French ?” 

“Should you like to study Latin and Greek, and French, 
my dear Tom, or any of the other classical languages ?” 

The boy sulked a little, put his finger in his mouth, and 
looked down on the floor ; the mother kis#d him again. 

“Oh, do just as you like with him, Mr. Robertson ; only 
be sure that you never punish him, if you please; he is very 
tender dispositioned, and can’t bear to be whipped; and of 
all things, make him attend to his music and dancing ; and 
I wish very much to have him study Latin, it’s so useful in 
singing. Pray, my dear, stand up straight and be a good 
boy, and behave like a gentleman; and here’s some money 
for you, my dear, and you shall come home and see us.’ 

So saying, although tears were in her eyes, — for mothers 
are still mothers, whether learned or not, —she smiled gra- 
ciously on Mr. Robertson, kissed little Tom again, went 
away a few steps, came back, exclaiming, ‘My dear, dear 
little dear!” kissed him again, and disappeared. The boy 
was conducted among his companions in due form, and soon 
became interested in their sports. 

A short time afterwards, a man, dressed in a plain grey 
suit, and a cane, and feet dusty from an apparently long 
walk, stopped before the door of the academy. He held by 
the hand a little boy. The new comers entered, and the 
elder addressed hirisIf to Mr. Robertson, with whom he had 
been previously acquaiated, with, the brevity of a man of 
business. 

4“ My son, Master George Steele, sir. I wish to place him 
at your school. His trank will be here immediately from 
the neighboring town, where the stage left us.” 

The conversation usual on such occasions then ensued. 
Inquiries into the boy’s age, taste, capacities, é&c., were made 
and satisfied, and the directions of the parent given respect- 
ing the course of studies to be pursued. 

‘“ Above all things,” said Mr. Steele, “let him form habits 
of strictly moral conduct and of severe industry, and subject 
himself to the discipline of the school, without a murmur. 
If he does not like the place, he may quit it; but while in it 
he must make no disturbance of any kind, but treat every 
one with respect. He will have to make his own way through 
the world. I have been unfortunate, and have nothing what- 
ever to leave him but a good education. If he is worth any 
thing, this will be sufficient ; if he is idle and irresolute, he 
will sink into poverty and neglect. Remember, George, 
what you learn here, will be your only fortune. At an ex- 
pense which I can scarcely maintain, I furnish you with this 
rtunity of obtaining credit in the world. For all else 
makes man respectable and happy, you must depend 
n yourself.” They shook hands and parted: and so the 
two commenced their education. 

The next important era in the lives of these young gentle- 
men, was the period of their quitting school. It was five 
years after the preceding circumstances, that they were both 
about sixteen years of age. It happened at the same time 
there was a general examination in the academy, and the 
various attainments of George and Thomas were thereby 
disclosed. The latter showed to advantage in nothing except 
a declamation, recited with a considerable flourish of theatri- 
cal elegance, and a translation from the Italian, for which he 
received a medal. George, on the contrary, discovered a 
pervading knowledge of all the necessary branches. He ex- 
cited some astonishment by the rapidity and ease with which 
he replied to the casual interrogatories of several men of 
science in. arithmetic, algebra, and the mathematics. Two 
essays from his pen, on law and political economy, were lis- 
tened to with attention and interest ; and in geography, and 
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the various other ordinary departments of Jearning, be ap-| At this period, I happened to be well acquainted with them. || A few weels afterwards, Mr. George Steele’s marri 
and had an opportunity of observing the different degrees of | 


peared perfectly at home. 

The parents of both boys attended this exhibition, and| 
both were pleased. 

“Come, Tom,” said the mamma,-kissing her darling,| 
“ goud-by to books and school for ever, and now to pleasure.” | 

“Come, George,” said Mr. Steele, shaking the modest boy! 
by the hand, while a quiet smile of pride and pleasure stole, 
over his features; ‘come, my boy; so far you have done 
well. Iam satisfied with you. I am more than satisfied ; 
I am proud of you. But,” he added, checking himself, “ my | 
dear boy, you must not fall into the error of supposing your) 
education is completed. You have things yet to learn, of| 
which you have no idea. Do not be vain of what you have) 
acquired. Although I am praising your past exertions, ]| 
praise you more for what I expect you to do than for what, 
you have done.” 

“I know, father,” replied George, ‘it would be foolish in| 
me to be proud, for I recollect having read the other day,| 
that Sir Isaac Newton said even of all his knowledge, that it, 
seemed no more than the pebble is to the ocean.” | 

“Right, George, my son, perfectly right ; so now let us return) 
home, and teach you business and the world. All that you) 
have learned here is but a weapon, which must now be used.”’| 

“But, father, Tom says he has finished his education.” 

“No man’s education is finished until he is in his grave,” 
said the father. And so the boys started in life. 

We will imagine, if the reader pleases, that another period 
of five years has passed. The school-boys have grown up) 
to manhood, both inspired in all their actions with the pre-| 
cept of their parents. The one that he would never have to’ 
work for his living, the other, that, “for all that makes a| 
man respectable and happy, he must depend upon himself.” | 

At the age of twenty-one, George was taken into partner-| 
ship with the house which for five years he had served with 
the purest integrity and the most unremitting care. While 
he devoted an ample portion of his time to the necessities of 
his avocatiun, he still found leisure occasionally to ran/ 
through a book,-keeping alive his taste, and amusing his, 


| 
fancy. He had reviewed his school studies with great profit. | 


His more mature understanding and experience let in light, 
upon many passages which were before dark to him. Some. 
times, indeed, he sighed as he beheld the fine equipage around 
him, and wished heaven had blessed him with a fortune ; but! 
again he felt that he was exempted from many temptations 
which surrounded the path of the more prosperous. His, 
necessities had drilled him into the severe system of econo- 
my, and habits of abstemiousness, by which his health re- 
mained firm and his mind cheerful, so that, when the re- 
ward of his unceasing labors flowed in upon him, he was 
prepared to avail himself of it to the best advantage. 

While this gradual but steady improvement was working) 
in the situation of George, Thomas was leading a life of 
pleasure. He had grown up an elegant looking young man, 
of great taste in point of fashion. His will was law respect- 
ing the cut of a coat, or the shape of a beaver; and a woman) 
might fall in love with him desperately until he had opened 
his mouth, when his first sentiment would break the spell. 
How had he spent his life? What had he studied? What 
had he thought? Whatdid he know? What could he do? 
He was a proficient in horse-flesh. He could drive tandem 
superbly. You could not touch him at billiards, and his 
dress was always exact and perfect ; but his mind was un- 
cultivated, and so was his heart. He was prodigal, not 
generous ; and he had never known friendship, because 
had never felt want. 

He was once trying a pair of splendid bays before a gig, 











on a pleasant summer afternoon. The long train of gay || 
|his house and went to bed. The next day he wrote her and 
iher father a letter. 

| The old gentleman will be out of his wits with joy,” 
,said he, as he pressed down the seal with the yielding wax. 


promenaders, on either side of the way, looked, admired, en- 
vied. No one ever looked better while driving. 

A foot passenger, plainly but neatly dressed, paused in) 
the middle of the street, to give him passage. It was George. 

































| happiness produced on the one hand by industry, intelligent 


|| study, and moderatioa in all life’s pleasures, and on the 


| other hand by luxury and idleness. I caught Thomas one 


|day alone. He seemed sad, and even thoughtful —a strange |/on. 


\thing for him. 

| «Well, Tom, what’s the matter?” 

| He yawned and stretched his limbs : 
gr. Really, I dou’t know; but I am wretchedly dull and 
' stupid.” . 

| «How can you be dull, with every thing that is delightful 
jat your command ?” 


| Well,” he yawned again, “what you say is true. I 








age 
with Henrietta Barton, was announced in the daily salah 

“ Saddle Surry, John ; quickly, you rascal,’”’ said Mr. Tom 
Green, when he read the paragraph. 

I have one more picture to show of each Years passed 
One day a gentleman stepped from a gig which had 
stopped before the door of an elegant mansion, and inquired 
for Mr. Green. 

‘* How is he to-day ?”’ asked the doctor of the nurse. 
|| & Worse, sir, much worse ; his pains are excessive. He 
is peevish and‘disagreeable to his best friends.” 

“ Ay, ay,” observed the physician, “ the gout is a dreadful 
complaint.” 

As he spoke, he entered the chamber where the poor in- 


| 





idon’t know how it is, but I am fairly tired out. J can’t con-|| valid sat, writhing with the anguish of his excruciating dis- 


trive to get rid of my time.” 

“ Have you nothing to do?” 

“‘ Nothing, positively nothing.” 
‘It's a fine day, why not walk?” 

“I’m tired of walking. I hate walking. I never enjoyed 
ja walk in my iife. Riding has grown tedious, and sailing is 
horrible.” 

‘“‘ Suppose you try reading.” 

“Oh, dreadful! I could no more sit down and read a book, 

|than I could fly. I did drag through Waverley, but I was 


||asleep, fast asleep, when I got to finis. I can’t read—lI’ve 


lost the relish. My mind wanders away over a thousand ob- 
jects. I must have excitement, or [ am miserable. The 
day, to me, is like a long and unpleasant journey: I am 
tired todeath before I get tothe end. Oh, if some one would 
invent a method of passing away the time !” 

I bade him good-by, and left him again, yawning and 
stretching his limbs. 

Some time afterwards, I had occasion to spend an evening 
with George. I reproved him for not having visited me. 

“JT blame myself,” he said, “ but I have scarcely time to 
visit any one. My time is occupied continually. I never 
get through business until late in the afternoon, and some- 
times in the evening; and as every prospect of my pros- 
perity in the world depends upon my care and attention at 
the counting room, I am very industrious, I assure you.” 

“ Are you not afraid,” I asked, “that a too severe appli- 
cation will warp your mind, and injure your health?” 

“Oh, no, I am prudent enough to avoid that. I havea 
most cheerful succession of employments, each in some way 
uniting pleasure with utility. The only difficulty I have, is 
to get time for them all. The more I apply myself in this 
way, the more pleasure I take in applying myself. The 
most melancholy reflection I have is, that, knowing as I do 
how short life is, the weakness of my body compels me to 
devote so much of it to sleep, or I regret that fortune has not 
placed in my hands the means to study with less interrup- 
tion, to educate myself according to a higher standard, to 
travel, and thus obtain a wider field of observation. 

About a year had elapsed, when the elegant Mr. Tom 
Green suddenly abandoned all his old haunts about town, 
left off smoking, drinking, and swearing, cut off his mus- 
tachios and whiskers, and made the following soliloquy to 
the moon one night, as he was returning from an evening 
visit to Henrietta Barton. 

‘She is poor, but I have money. I love her, and it will 
be a noble action to choose such a creature, from no other 
motive more selfish than admiration. How surprised and 
delighted she will be when she receives my offer — when she 
is raised from her humble and quiet sphere to my splendor 
nd fashion. I think I ought to marry: I think I will marry 





'her—I witt marry her!” 


Having settled the matter to his satisfaction, he entered 


They had seldom met since their school-days, but never-| The next morning the servant brought a letter. He reached 


theless recognized each other and bowed. George was car- 
rying a large book under his arm. 

“ What a fool is that plodding fellow!” said Tom, as he 
quickened the pace of his horses with a resounding crack of 
the whip. “HowIhateabook-worm! Stop you rascal!” 

‘“« How finely Tom looked!” thought George. “TI almost} 
envy him those superb horses ; but no matter.” 

They both passed on; one to spend an afternoon and eve- 
ning in smoking, drinking and carousing! the other to his 
humble home, to drink in with secret delight draughts of in- 
struction from a work of genius. | 





| 
‘with a start, and sudden change of countenance — “ Deepest 


| regret — highest estimation — valuable as a friend — painful 
inecessity of declining.” He loudly exclaimed with aston- 
|ishment at an event so totally unexpected. How aman with 
‘such a fortune, and such a person, could be refused by a quiet, 
|modest little girl like Henrietta Barton, was beyond his con- 


ception. But he was not a man to die of love. “ There are 


out his hand, with the most self-complacent feeling imagin- 


vable. “ Poor little thing! Let us see how passion looks in 
\the pretty periods of the charming Henrietta.’ He read, 


others as good as she, and not quite so particular.” 


ease, Which had been brought on by inaction and high liy- 
jing: His face was bloated and flushed, and exhibited symp- 
toms of excessive agony. 

We break abruptly from so unpleasant a scene, and stand 
for a moment within the halls of Congress. A deeply in- 
teresting question engages their attention, and a speaker 
rises. It is George. His words carry conviction to every 
heart. The murmur of acquiescence and approbation runs 
round among the crowd. He obtains the object for which 
he exerted himself, and his name is full of honor. 

This is but a simple sketch, but it is founded on real life ; 
and if I have attempted to introduce no startling incident or 
marvelous character, more strongly to arrest the reader’s 
attention, it is because I have adhered closely to the true ca- 
reer of two of my friends, one of whom has been ruined by 
affluence, the other elevated by poverty. 














THE FATE OF MEN OF TALENT. 

Homer was a beggar; Plutus turned a mill; Terence was 
a slave ; Boethius died in jai] ; Paul Borghese had fourteen 
trades and starved with them all; Tasso was often distressed 
for five shillings; Bentinoglio was refused admittance into 
a hospital he had himself erected. Cervantes died of hun- 
ger; Camoens, the celebrated writer of the Lusiad, ended 
his days, it is said, in an almshouse, and at any rate was 
supported by a faithful black servant, who begged in the 
streets of Lisbon for the only man in Portugal on whom God 
had bestowed those talents which have a tendency to exalt 
the spirit of a downward age ; and Fangelas left his body to 
the surgeons to pay his debts as far as it would go. 

In England, Bacon lived a life of meanness and distress ; 
Sir Walter Raleigh died on a scaffold ; Spencer, the charm- 
ing Spencer, died forsaken and in want; the death of Col- 
lins was caused through neglect, it producing mental de- 
rangement : 





| 


“ Each lovely scene shall thee restore, 
For thee the tear be duly shed; 
Beloved till life can charm no more, 
And mourned though pity’s self be dead!” 





‘ 
| 


Milton sold his copyright of Paradise Lost for fourteen 
pounds, atthree payments, and finished his life in obscurity ; 
Dryden lived in poverty and died in distress; Otway died 
prematurely and through hunger; Lee died in the streets ; 
Steele lived a life of perfect warfare with bailiffs ; the Vicar 
of Wakefield was sold for a trifle, to save Goldsmith from 
the gripe of the law; Fielding lies in a burying-ground of 
the English factory at Lisbon, without a stone to mark the 
spot; Savage died in prison at Bristol; where he was con- 
fined for a debt of eight pounds ; Chatterton, the child of ge- 
nius and misfortune, destroyed himself; John Keats died of 
a broken heart, occasioned, it is said, by the merciless man- 
ner in which his works were reviewed. 


| 








Avarice.— Never has the avaricious man enough, and 
never is he happy. He has no relish for the enjoyments of 
life, and deprives himself of its necessaries to increase his 
riches. He fancies himself indigent, and trembles with the 
apprehension that he will yet have to beg his bread. By 
degrees he withered away, without having conferred a single 
benefit upon his species, and the fruits of his selfishness are 
left to his heirs, who do not even respect his memory. 








Georce Tut Seconp being informed that an impudent 
printer was tc be punished for having published a spurious 
king’s speech, replied that he hoped the punishment would 
be of the mildest sort, because he had read both, and, as far 
as he understood either of them, he liked the spurious speech 
better than jis own. 
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THE NEWSPAPER, 

How endless is the variety of newspaper readers, and how || 
hard it is to satisfy their wants. <A. believes he shall dis-| 
continue his paper, because it contains no political news = 
and B. is decidedly of the opinion that the same sheet dab-; 
bles too freely in the political movements of the day. C.|| 
dues not take it, because it is all on one side —and D. whose || 
opinion it generally expresses, does not like it because it is} 
not severe enough upon the opposition. E. thinks it does}! 
not pay due attention to fashionable literature —and F. can- 
not bear the flimsy notions of idle writers. G. will not suffer 
a paper to lie upon his table which ventures an opinion 
against slavery,—and H. never patronizes one that lacks! 
moral courage to expose the evils of the day. I. declares he| 
does not want a paper filled with the hodge-podge proceedings} 
Congress and the’ Legislature—and J. considers that paper| 
the best which gives the greatest quantity of such reading. | 
K. patronizes papers for the light and lovely reading which|) 
they contain—and L. wonders that the press does not pub-) 
lish Dewey’s sermons, and such other “solid matter.” M.|| 
will not read a paper that does not expose the evils of sec- 
tarianism —and N. is decidedly of the opinion that the pul-| 
pit and not the press should meddle with religious dogmas. 
O. likes to read police reports —and P. whose appetite is less 
morbid, would not have a paper in which those silly nee 
are printed in his house. Q. likes anecdotes—and R. won’t| 
take a paper that publishes them. R. says that murders 
and accidents ought not to be put in papers—and S. com- 
plains that his miserable paper gives no account of the high-| 
way robbery last week. T. says the type is too small —and 
U. thinks it too large. V. stops his paper because it con-| 
tains nothing but advertisements — and all that W. wants of| 
it is to see what is for sale. X. will not take the paper un- 
less it is left at his door before sunrise —and Y. declares he 
will not pay for it, if left so early that it is stolen from his 
domicil before heisup. &. last of all comes the compli- 
ments of some of the ladies, (dear creatures!) who declare 
the paper uninteresting, because it does not contain a long) 
list of marriages, just as if it were possible for poor printers 
to marry people whether the parties will or not. 

Thus the Printer who ventures to think his own thoughts, or | 
is So presumptuous as to have an opinion of his own, must lose | 
the patronage of A.—and if he does not think his own!) 
thoughts and express his own opinions, is set down as a stu-) 
pid dunce, and B. withdraws his patronage. He who has’ 
not the faculty of being “all things to all men,” ought! 
never to be a printer. 


| 








LEVEL OF THE OCEAN.—WELLS AND SPRINGS. 


Tuere is, perhaps, nothing which illustrates in a wd 
striking manner the exact accordance of nature’s phenomena} 
with the few general expressions or laws which describe| 
them all, than the perfect level of the ocean as a liquid sur) 
face. The sea never rises or falls in any place, even one) 
inch, but in obedience to fixed laws, and therefore its changes 
may generally be foreseen and allowed for. For instance, 
the eastern trade-winds and other causes force the water of 
the ocean towards the African coast, so as to keep the Red) 
Sea about twenty feet above the general ocean level ; and’ 
the Mediterranean is a little below that level, because the 
evaporation from it is greater than the supply of its rivers,| 
causing it to receive an additional supply by the Strait of, 
Gibraltar ; — but in all such cases the effect is as constant as) 
the disturbing cause, and therefore can be calculated upon 
with confidence. 

Were it not for this perfect exactness, in what a precari- 
ous state would the inhabitants exist on the sea-shores and 
on the banks of low rivers! On many rivers, at the dis- 
tance of thirty or forty miles from the sea, the shore is actu- 
ally lower than the highest pitch of water in the ocean at the 
river’s mouth. Few of the inhabitants of London, perhaps, 
reflect, when standing by the side of the Thames and gazing 
on the rapid flood-tide pouring inland through the bridges, 
that although sixty miles from the sea, the water there is at 
the moment lower than the surface of the sea, in which per- 
haps at the time there may be tossing waves, covered with 
wrecks and the drowning. 

The horrible destruction that would follow any alteration 
in the level of the ocean, may be judged of by the effects of 
occasional floods, produced by rains and melting snow in 
the interior of countries, or by these combined with winds 
and high tides on the coasts. The flood at St. Petersburgh 








j|mark, covered all the low parts of the town, and destroyed 


; an enclosure, and drowned more than sixty thousand people. 
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jin 1825, was dreadful, in which strong westerly winds had 


retarded the flow of the Neva so much, that the water rose 
forty feet (the height of an ordinary house) above its usua! 


thousands of people. 

In Holland, which is a low flat formed chiefly by the mud 
and sand brought down by the Rhine and neighboring rivers, 
much of the country is really below the level of the common 
spring tides, and is only protected from daily inundations 
by artificial dykes or ramparts, made strong enough to re- 
sist the ocean. On one occasion the water broke into such 


| 


What awful uncertainty then would hang over the existence 
of the Dutch, if the level of the sea were subject to change : 
for while we know its waters, owing to the centrifugal force 
of the earth’s rotation, to be thirteen miles higher at the! 
equator than at the poles, if the level, as now established, 
were from any cause to be suddenly changed but ten feet, 
millions of human beings would be the victims. 

Where inundation is regularly periodical, as in the Nile 
and many other rivers, the hurtful effects can be guarded | 
against, and it may even become useful by fertilizing the! 
soil. 

Tracks of land in contact with rivers, and having their 
surface between the levels of ebb and flood tide, may be} 
kept constantly covered with water, by surrounding them! 
with dykes, and opening the sluices at high water only ; or| 
they may be kept constantly drained, by opening the sluices| 
of such dykes only at low water. A vast extent of rice fields; 
near the mouths of rivers in India and China are managed | 
in this way, the admission or exclusion of water being regu-| 
lated by the age of the rice plant. A great part also of the 
rich sugar plantations of Demerara, Esequibo, &¢., on the 
coast of South America, are in the same predicament ; and| 
an additional advantage of these over the plantations on the) 
West India Islands, is the saving of the labor of transport! 
by the canals which intersect all the fields. 

The subject of fluid level leads to the consideration of| 
springs or wells, and of the operation of boring for water. 

The water which falls from the clouds, and which must all) 
ultimately return to the sea, may either find its way directly 
to the rivers, by running along the surface of a soil which 
refuses its admittance ; or may sink into the porous earth, | 
and again ooze out at some lower situation in the form of a| 
spring. If a spring be as low as the bottom of the porous! 
earth from which it issues, that is to say, as low as the sur-| 
face of the impermeable clay or rock on which at some depth 
all such earth rests, it may drain the whole ; but if not, the! 
water will stand at-a certain level among the earth as it 
would among bullets in a pit, from the bottom of which it} 
had no outlet. If a hole or pit be then dug in such earth, 
below the level of the water lying in it, the pit will soon be} 
filled with water up to the level, and will be called a well.) 
In many places this level is very far below the ground, and| 
in some, by reason of the water having an easy drainage to- 
wards the sea, or of the superficial soil being altogether im- 
permeable to water, there is none to be found within an ac- 
cessible depth. 

Albthe wells and springs in the world are merely the rain- 
water which has sunk ipto the earth, appearing or gradually 
escaping again at lower places: nature thus admirably 
making the bowels of the earth an ever-stored reservoir of 
the substance most indispensable to the comfort and exis- 
tence of man, and of all living creatures. It is worthy of 
remark here, that high cultivation or agricultural improve 
ment of acountry has a great effect on the quantity of spring- 
water in it. While the face of a country is rough, the rain- 
water remains long among its inequalities, slowly sinking 
into the earth to feed the springs, or slowly running away 
from the surface as from bogs and marshes towards the riv- 
The rivers hence have a comparatively gradual and 
even when rain has not fallen for a long 








ers. 
regular supply, 


time: in a hilly but well-drained country, the rain, by al 


lof state. In particular situations the upper surface is now 
concave or basin-shaped, the different strata or layers, when 
water-tight, being like cups or basins placed one within an- 
other ; and as water poured in to fill the space between two 
basins so placed, would spring out to the height of its upper or 
level surface, through any hole made in the side of either, so 
on borihg for water through an innermost or superior or water- 
(tight stratum or basin of earth, the water often springs out 
‘and rises far above the surface of the ground. London 
stands in a hollow of which the first-met layer is a basin of 
jof clay, placed over chalk, and on boring through the clay 
| (sometimes of three hundred feet thickness, ) the water issues, 
and in many places will form a jet considerably above the 
surface of the ground; shewing that there is a higher 
jsource or level somewhere—as among the hills of Surrey, 
or those north of London. 


| 











A FARMER OUTWITTED. 

Tue following anecdote is related of the late Mr. Cilley, 
member of Congress from Maine, who, it will be recollect- 
ed, fell in a duel with Graves of Kentucky. While Mr. 
Cilley was practising law at Thomaston, he kept a dog of 
most voracious appetite, and withal notoriously mischievous. 
A farmer coming along one day with his load of fresh meat 
for market, stopped his wagon near Mr. Cilley’s office. ‘The 
dog was on the lookout, and no sooner was the farmer’s back 
tnrned than he seized a fine piece of mutton, and made off 
at the top of his speed. The farmer returned just in time to 
catch a glimpse of his meat as it disappeared in the distance. 
Pursuit was useless, and having learned to whom the dog 
belonged, he directed his steps to Mr. Cilley’s office. Instead 
of demanding at once his pay for the lost meat, the farmer 
thought he would introduce his business so shrewdly as to 
entrap the lawyer before he suspected any thing. 

‘Squire Cilley, I want your advice in a little matter which 
has just happened.” 

“ What is it, Mr. N.? —I should be happy to assist you.” 

“Why, nothing, only a dog stole a quarter of meat out of 
my wagon, and I want to know if I can make the owner of 
the dog pay the damage.” 

“Oh, certainly, sir, you have good cause of action ; shall 
I make a writ?” 

“J forgot to tell you it was your dog, Squire.” 

“My dog— my dog —is it possible! well, Tiger is a law- 
less puppy, lam aware. How much is the damage, Mr. N.?” 
“ Well, I guess about fifty cents. will make me whole.” 

‘“‘ Here’s the money ; please sign this receipt.” 

The business was done, and the farmer took up his hat to 
depart. 

“Stay, Mr. N., have you not forgotten something?” said 
Mr. Cilley. 

‘¢ Why, not as I know on,” said the farmer, staring about 
and feelimg in his pockets, “ what is it?” 

“My fee, sir,” replied the lawyer, smiling in his turn. 
‘You consulted me professionally, and I have a demand on 
you for the usual fee in such cases.” The farmer, seeing 
he was fairly caught, inquired the amount of the fee. On 
being told a dollar, he very reluctantly handed over the 
shiner, and departed; muttering curses on lawyers’ dogs, but 
deeper ones on their masters. 




































DEATH OF MIRAMACHA. 

Tue death of this tyrant, who was the son and successor 
f the famous Tamerlane, happened in this wise: he was 
e made a prisoner by the rajah of Cascar, who generously 
liberated him on condition that the country of Cascar should 
be free from tribute. Now it happened, in a future war, the 
rajah became a prisoner to Miramacha ; but the latter had 
not the generosity of the Indian, and caused the rajah’s eyes 
to be put out, after the manner of the East. One day it was 
reported to Miramacha that the rajah, though blind, yet ex- 
celled in archery, and could hit a target on hearing a voice 
proceed from it. Miramacha, fond of such diversions, and 


thousand prepared channels, finds its way to the brooks and|| skilfal archer himself, sent for his prisoner, that he might 


rivers almost immediately, producing often dangerous floods 
or inundations of the neighboring low grounds. This is the 
case with the country bordering on the Connecticut river, 
where it is well known that a shower in summer has some- 
times produced a destructive flood upon the river. 

The surface of our globe is formed of different strata or 
layers, as of clay, chalk, sand, gravel, &c., &c., which ap- 
pear all to have been at former periods horizontal, and un- 
der water, and to have been afterwards thrown up, by some 
convulsion or convulsions of nature, in almost every variety 


behold his skill. When the rajah came to the place of tial, 
an officer commanded him to shoot—but he said, “I shall 
not obey any one but my conqueror ; when I hear the king’s 
voice, I shall obey.” Miramacha then gave the word, and 
in an instant the arrow sped into the heart of the ungratefal 


tyrant. 








Zeno once said to a prattling youth, “ You have two ears 
and one mouth given you, and for this reason —that you 
may hear much and speak little.” 
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ee 
ber of species, this work shows the extent to which our col- |faith in man was too deeply rooted to permit him to doubt 
POLITICAL CORRUPTION, ilections have been enriched, still more sensibly than it does \that truth and justice would not soon prevail; but while 
Original. : \the improvements in our methods of classification. M. de|/ waiting for their triumph, his friends, who did not believe it 

\Lacepede, although perhaps the most highly favored natu-|/to be so near, carried him into the country almost by force. 

THe majesty of justice — when and where ‘ralist of his time, since he had access to what was considered || He was even desirous, from time to time, to return to this 
Has it been reverenced, and government as the largest cabinet in the world, enumerated only two hun-||cabinet, to which his studies recalled him, and, in the sim- 
Se eeGIIERE to vu aeds, to dock dred and eighty-eight, of which at least eighty were not then ||plicity of his character, nothing seemed more proper than to 
et 4 near ated pei: \in the Museum, but were derived from other writers. Now, ||ask permission of Robespierre. Fortunately, that day, the 
O’er bleeding millions trodden in the dust ? lin that same cabinet, which is far from containing all that|/monster felt an impulse of humanity. ‘ He is in the coun- 
are known, are to be found more than nine hundred. It|/try,—tell him to stay there.” Such was his answer, and it 














deccacuuaetancarasdian! nao ete should be remarked, however, that Lacepede, following the|;was pronounced in a tone that did not warrant a repetition 
The gravest interests of states are mocked ‘example of Buffon and Linnzus, was too much inclined to||of the request. It is very certain that an hour’s residence 
With forms fantastic. Justice sits ‘confound together several different species, as if they were ||in the capital would have produced his sentence of death. 
Ee en nn en eee ae ‘really but one; and thus it is, for instance, that he has ad-||Men who have been the recipients of his charities, and who 
— acheter tee ‘mitted but one crocodile and one monitor, instead of the ten |/could judge of his feelings only by the representations of his 
While life and death pend on the doubtful hour, ‘or fifteen species of these reptiles that actually exist ; and | domestics, had become the arbiters of the fate of their fellow- 
And widows’ tears and orphans’ plaints plead round has placed the same animal in two continents, when, fre-|\citizens. They heard of his moderation, and in their eyes 
The solemn farce. A word equivocal, a phrase quently, it was confined to a very limited district in one of||it was a crime; of his benevolence, and this was a greater, 
ee a ern ‘them. But these errors were unavoidable at a period when ||because the recollection of it offended their pride. More 


Exactly right, antiquely nice, may snatch 
From poverty its bread, may load with chains 
A freeman’s limbs, or strangle with a rope, 


ithey had not, as we now have, authentic specimens brought} than once they had endeavored to ascertain the place of his 
from every country by well-known and intelligent travellers. ||retreat, and he felt obliged, at last, to take away all pretext 


Amidst the brutal mob, the helpless form | Buffon died. The second volume is terminated by an/||for farther persecution, to resign his office at the Museum. It 
ie Senaangen, ont dams Ge gave pawegt. ‘éloge of that great man ; or rather by a hymn to his memo-|| was not until after the 9th of Thermidor, that he could return 

Simplicity is nature’s finest grace, iry, by an eloquent dithyrambic, supposed to be sung at a//to Paris, and, though forty years of age, and known by so 
An eloment in all that’s beautiful, reunion of naturalists, “in honor of him whose spirit hath || many works, he went in the singular capacity of pupil in the 
sn eine ee Caiease sees 2 ore |hovered over the globe and its revolutions ; and beheld the|/normal schoo}. at ~ 
With sacrilegeous hand, blot out its last, earth emerging from the waters, and the depths of the sea}; The Convention, abjuring its phrenzies, imagined that it 
Its slightest trace. The awful voice of law jpeopled with beings whose remains were, at some future|/might create as rapidly as it destroyed. In establishing the 
Must speak in voice of schoolmen crazed with dark ‘time, to form new lands; of him who has traced upon a||work of public instruction, they thought that men of some 















































monument more durable than brass, the august features of||/education would be qualified for professors, by attending the 
the sovereign of creation, and assigned to the various crea-||lectures of celebrated savans, who would only have to show 
tures their form, their character, their country and their||them the best methods of teaching. For this purpose, fifteen 
name.” Such are the grandiloquent expressions in which||hundred individuals were selected from all the departments, 
M. de Lacepede vented his emotions. If they are indicative|/and sent to Paris, but selected as best could be, at that time- 
of the warmest enthusiasm, it must be recollected that they || Some were hardly fit to teach a primary school ; while others 
are inspired by a Buffon, in the breast of his friend and|| were fully equal to their masters in age and celebrity. M. 
pupil ; of him whom he had made the heir of his name and|/de Lacepede found himself on the benches with M. de Bou- 
his glory. They are singularly fortunate, indeed, who leave! gainville, a septuagenarian, a general officer both naval and 
such impressions behind them; but those perhaps are no|/military, and equally distinguished as a writer and a geome- 
less so, who feel them to such a degree. trician ; with the grammarian Wailley, no less aged, and for 
At this period, a change was impending over the hitherto|/forty years a classical author; and with our learned col- 
quiet life of the young naturalist. Events as stupendous as||league, M. Fourrier. M. de La Place himself, made his first 
they were unexpected, were about to produce a universal|/appearance there as a pupil, and by the side of such men 
overturning of things in France. Henceforth, power was to||were seated rustics who could scarcely read. Finally, to 
depend for an ephemeral existence on the popular favor, and|/finish the picture of this heterogeneous assemblage, the art 
every month saw some great reputation vanishing at a sin-|/of teaching was to be taught by the Volneys, the Berthollets, 
gle trial, or some unknown name emerging from the bosom /||the Saint-Pierres,—men of great celebrity, no doubt, but 
of obscurity. Every man of any celebrity in the country, |/without any practical knowledge of teaching. But, little as 
was successively invited or compelled to take part in this||it might have been expected, this clumsy contrivance was 
great and perilous game. M. de Lacepede, whose rank,||productive of one great benefit, though not precisely that 
whose literary reputation, and whose popularity, obtained by |}which was contemplated. The illustrious men, whom the 
his amiable and benevolent disposition, marked him out for|/reign of terror had dispersed and insulated, were again 
every species of trust, found it less easy than any one else, |/brought together. They formed a respectable body, and 
to escape from the current. He was successively president of ||boldly expressed their opinions, opposed though they were 
his section, commandant of the national guard, deputy-extraor- ||to those of the multitude and their leaders. Those who had 
dinary from Agen to the Constituent Assembly, member of||been obliged to lie concealed in the provinces, were wel- 
the general council of the department of Paris, president of||comed like men escaped from shipwreck, and treated with 
electors, deputy to the first legislature, (Sept., 1791,) and|/extraordinary respect and attention. M. de Lacepede, be- 
president of that assembly, (30th Nov., 1791.) Often placed ||sides his share of the common interest, received the atten- 
in the most delicate positions, he still manifested the benevo-||tions due to him as a distinguished savan, an accomplished 
lent sentiments that distinguished his character, and those ||writer, and the friend and associate of the worthiest per- 
agreeable manners by which they were so delightfully ex-|!sonages under the old régime. 
pressed ; but these were not the qualities to have much|} After his resignation, he was no longer legally a member 
weight at such a crisis as this. They scarcely touched the |/of the establishment of the Royal Garden, and he was not 
furiated creatures who thronged about the hall threatening | included in the reorganization that was effected during his 
the members who refused to do their bidding, nor the pol-|/absence. The moment, however, his name could be uttered 
troons who insulted them in the journals. More properly ||/without danger to him, his colleagues strove to bring him 
speaking, these attacks were but a part of the great movement ||back to the Garden. For this purpose, they created a new 
that was carrying every thing before it, and were not liter-||chair, devoted to the history of reptiles and fishes, so as to 
ally understood, either by those who directed them or by|/make a special duty of what had long been his chosen and 
the individuals who were their objects. Lacepede, one day ||favorite study. His lectures met with the utmost success, 
saw, in a journal, his own name at the head of an article|/being attended by crowds of youth who, for three or four 
entitled, a list of the wretches who vote against the people. The||years, had been deprived of all instruction, and were, so to 
editor was in the habit of dining with him, and even after||speak, in a famishing condition. The politeness of the pro- 
publishing this list, he came as before. “You have treated |/fessor, the elegance of his language, the variety of his know}- 
me rather roughly,” mildly observed his host. “ Ah, how |/edge, every thing connected with him, in short, after this long 
so, sir?” You have called me a wretch.” “Oh, that is/|interval of barbarism, reminded them, as it were, of another 
nothing ; wretch is only @ term which means that you do not|/age. It was then that he began to be regarded by the public 
think as we do.” as the true successor of Buffon, manifesting the same pol- 
In the meanwhile, this language produced its effect on||ished manners and the same art of exerting interest in the 
the multitade who had not made the acquaintance of this|/dryest details. At this period, too, Daubenton was approach- 
from them, the biped reptiles are separated because they|/double dictionary, and those who did not choose to use it ing the end of his career, and M. de Lacepede was the last 
bave two feet ; and the salamanders are not even generically /found themselves obliged to retire. M. de Lacepede was/jof that great association who had labored in the field of 
distinguished from the other lizards. In regard to the num-!|!one of the last to believe in the necessity of this step. His!!natural history. It was for this reason, that he was strongly 


And wvetaphysic lore, or utter forth in gravest tones 
Capricious discords, quibbling oracles, 

The dignity of states must be maintained 

By acting o’er the school-boy’s childish freaks, 
With this distinction: these cost nought except 
The quiet of some nursing housewife, broke 

By clatt’ring kettles, whistles, noisy shouts, 

The peace of some rude sty attacked with all 
The bustling pomp of war, or the proud cock, 
Retreating, driven from off his empire hill : 
While kings on larger scale perform their play, 
Distract the world, and in their sport break down 
The might and proud magnificence of states. 
With sword and fire, and thunderbolts of war, 
Spread smouldering ruin o'er the vales and hills, 
Where healthful labor, virtuous quiet reigned ; 
And midst the ceremony gay of plumes, 

And streaming banners, music capturous, 

And triumph shouts, beneath the eye of heaven 
Consume vast hecatombs of bleeding men, 

Of fathers, husbands, brothers, sons. G. H. I. 









































HISTORICAL ELOGE 
OF M. COUNT DE LACEPEDE. 
Read 5th of June, 1826. 





Translated from the French, for the Boston Weekly Magazine. — 





[concutupeED.] 

In 1788, a few months before Buffon’s death, he published 
the first volume of his History of Reptiles, embracing the 
oviparous quadrupeds ; and, the following year, he published 
the second, embracing the Serpents. The elegance of his 
style, and the interesting nature of his facts, rendered these 
volumes worthy of the immortal work of which they were 
the sequel, and to which, in respect to scientific merit, they 
were incontestably superior. They marked the progress of 
ideas during the forty years in which the Histoire Naturelle’ 
was publishing, —a progress that had been facilitated by 1 
labors of the very man who strived hardest to resist it. Con- 
sidered from another point of view, they may serve as evi- 
dence of the progress of science during the fortywears that 
have elapsed since they appeared. 

We find in them none of that antipathy towards methods 
of classification and precise nomenclature, which Buffon so 
often allowed himself to express. M. de Lacepede estab- 
lished classes, orders, and genera, clearly marked these di- 
visions, and carefully enumerated and named the species 
that belonged tothem. But if he is as methodical as Lin- 
neeus, he is not more philosophical. His orders, genera and 
sub-genera are the same as the latter’s, founded on very ob- 
vious characters, and often with little regard to natural re- 
lations. He troubled himself but little with internal organ- 
ization. The frogs, for example, were kept in the same 
order as the lizards and turtles, because they have four feet ; 
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the osteology of this class of animals. The history of the 


|| quently still more confused and obscure, of ignorant and su- 
|| perstitious travellers, who are the only observers, however, 
of the beings in question, in their native clime, and alone 
capable of speaking of their habits, of the harm they occa- 
sion, and the uses to which they may be applied. In order 


solicited to join the nucleus of the Institute, and that he 
found himself among the number who were charged with 
restoring the academy of sciences,—that academy into which, 
a few years previously, his works on natural. philosophy 


might perhaps have rendered his admission rather difficult. 
to appreciate the value of these various kinds of information, 


On the question of selecting many of the members by whom 
he had been repulsed, any one else would have felt himself |/he should know the circumstances in which the authors he 


in a delicate position ; but, as we have already seen, he was ‘consults were placed, their moral character, the extent of 
incapable of remembering a wrong, and these persons were ‘their knowledge, and be able to read almost every language 
not among the number whose claims he was the least anx-|jon earth. In one word, the historian of nature can dispense 
ious to favor and advance. He was one of our first secre-|/with none of the resources of criticism,—of that art, so 
taries, (in 1797 and 1798,) and his fine éloge of Dolomieu |necessary to the historian of man, of distinguishing truth, — 
will always make us regret that he should have removed to} and to all these requirements he must add a multitude of 
higher dignities from an office which he would have filled other talents. 
better than any one else. Indeed, while quite young, he had|) When M. de Lacepede commenced his work on Fishes, he 
celebrated with the warmth peculiar to his age, the devotion} had not at his command all the means of assistance here men- 
of Prince Leopold of Brunswick, in endeavoring to save||tioned. The anatomy of fishes was not sufficiently known, 
some unfortunate victims of a severe inundation.* to furnish the basis of a natural classification. A general 
It appears, however, notwithstanding these numerous iwar had placed an almost insuperable barrier between France 
causes of celebrity, his name had not yet reached the ears| and other countries. It shut us out from the seas, and sepa- 
of all the members of the administration of that time. ‘The|/rated us from our colonies. Thus, foreign books could not 
public has not forgotten the story of that member of the Di-| reach us; travellers could not bring us those rich and nu- 
rectory who, being asked on his return from an official visit | merous collections that arrived as soon as the sea was free; 
to the Museum, if he had seen Lacepede, replied that they |,and Peron, even, who had travelled during the war, did not 
had shown him only the giratie, and loudly complained that/ arrive till after the work was finished. The author was 
they had not let him see every jhing. We recall this ludi-} obliged, therefore, to confine his observations to the speci- 
crous anecdote, because it is an apt illustration of the times.|'mens collected in the royal cabinet before the war, and to 
Of allthe employments in which M. de Lacepede has|\those in the cabinet of the Stadtholder, which had been 
been obliged to engage, the sciences alone, as is usually the ‘brought to Paris after the conquest of Holland. Among 
case, were faithful to him ia the season of adversity, and af- |’ preceding naturalists, he chose Gmelin and Block, for his 
forded him consolation in his retreat. Resuming the habits | principal guides, and perhaps he followed them too closely, 
of his youth, passing whole days in the forests or on the |/in consequence of his habit of observing, towards authors, 
shores, he had planned his history of fishes, the most im-|/the same politeness that he did in his intercourse with men. 
portant of his works. Immediately on his return, he set || The manuscript drawings and descriptions of Commerson, 
about arranging his materials, and in two years time, in| and some drawings of Plumier painted by Aubriet, were al- 
This was||most the only unpublished sources of information, from 
;Which he could draw ; and yet with such scanty materials, 
‘he succeeded in raising the number of species that he de- 
‘scribed in his History, to over fifteen hundred. Making the 


peds perhaps the most useful to man, is the least known of “utmost allowance of those which are repeated under different 
all. It is that also whose history is least capable of being |/names, —a fault almost inevitable in writings of this kind, — 
made generally interesting. Passing a large portion of their ‘there will remain to him from twelve to thirteen hundred 

Gmelin has described about eight 


existence in the inaccesible depths of the sea, unconscious ‘certain, distinct species. 

of those passionate emotions which assimilate the quad- |hundred, and Block, in his great work, did not exceed four 

rupeds so nearly to ourselves, exhibiting none of that con- hundred and fifty. The latter described but fourteen hun- 
dred in his Systema, which appeared after M. de Lacepede’s 


jugal tenderness, and paternal solicitude that we admire in 
the birds, nor of that varied and ingenious industry which || first volumes, and was prepared under the most favorable 
circumstances. 


render the study of insects as important to general philoso- 
phy as te natural history, fishes have almost nothing to|| Even these numbers appear quite small to those who know 
that at the present moment the royal cabinet alone con- 


offer to the curiosity, but configarations and colors, the de-| 
scriptions of which are necessarily reduced to the same form, ||tains more than five thousand species of fishes. But such 
has been the activity of scientific men all over the world, 


and render the works that treat of them unavoidably _ 

notenous. M. de Lacepede has made great efforts to over- since the maritime peace, that all collections have been 
come this difficulty, and he has frequently succeeded. Every ||doubled and tripled, and an entirely new era has begun in 
thing which he could collect respecting the habits and or- ithe history of nature. This circumstance nowise detracts 
ganization of these animals, the wars waged against them 
by man, and the uses to which they are put, he has related 
in a pure and elegant style. He has even spread a charm 
over his descriptions, whenever the beauties that have been 
so largely bestowed on this class, would admit of their being 
presented to the admiration of naturalists. And indeed, is 
it not matter of great admiration, how those brilliant colors, 








1798, the first volume was ready for publication. 
followed by more volumes published in succession, the last 


in 1803. 
This numerous class of animals, next to domestic quadru- 































M. de Lacepede. Even at the present day, there is no work 
on fishes superior to his, and it is quoted in every contri- 
bution to this branch of nataral history. The work of the 
Englishman, George Shaw, is scarcely any thing more than 
an extract from it, arranged according to the system of Lin- 
the fiushing tints of gold and steel, of the ruby and the eme-|/nzeus. Even when we shall have a work embodying the 
rald, are lavished upon creatures that man scarcely ever en-|/immense materials that have been accumulating of late 
counters, and that are hardly visible in their dark, deep||years, we shall not entirely forget those beautiful passages 
abodes! Words, however, are destitute of corresponding {jin Lacepede’s, glowing with deep feeling, and fragrant with 
variety and brilliancy, and painting, even, would be power-|/an elevated philosophy. Science is naturally in constant 
less, in the attempt to reproduce such magnificent colors. progress. No observer can fail to add to the facts collected 
These difficulties, it mast be borne in mind, are adventi-||by his predecesscrs, and no naturalist will find it impossible 
tious, springing from a desire, very natural to a writer fol-|jto improve their methods ; but great writers will be none 
lowing in the track of Buffon, to make his work agreeable ||the less immortal. 
to general readers. But there are others depending on the|} The Natural History of Fishes was followed, in 1804, by 
nature of the subject, of which nataralists alone can have||that of the Cetacea, which terminate the great group of ver- 
any adequate conception. Before writing a single page on||tebral animals. M. de Lacepede regarded it as the most 
any class of animals whatever, the naturalist who really|/finished of his works, and in fact it really surpasses the 
wishes to deserve the name, must have collected the greatest{/others in the historical and descriptive portions, as well as 
possible number of species, compared them together inter-||those which treat of the organization and methodical char- 
nally and externally, grouped them according to the general |jacters of the species. His style, too, rises in a measure cor- 
sum of their characters, picked ont of the confused, imper-||responding to the magnitude of the objects it describes. He 
fect, and often contradictory accounts of his predecessors,||increased, by nearly one-third, the number of species pre- 


whatever relates to each, and collated the observations, fre-|| viously registered in the great catalogue of beings ; but here, 
too, this department of science bas been making progress. 


The posthumous work of Pierre Camper, and the writings of 
some other naturalists, have thrown considerable light on 








* In 1786 he had also published an éloge of Daubenton, and one of 
Vandermonde. The latter is printed in the first volume of the class of, 
sciences of the Institute. 




































species will always be encumbered with great difficulties, 
because their immense size does not admit of their being 
brought together in museums, where they may be directly 
compared with one another; and without such direct com- 
parison, it cannot be too often repeated, there can be no cer- 
tainty in natural history. 

It was, perhaps, for the purpose of withdrawing his labors 
from this influence of the progressive and inevitable increase 
of knowledge, that Lacepede directed them, of late years, to 
subjects of a more philosophical nature, and more suscep- 
tible of taking a permament form ; or at least of not growing 
old at every addition to our collections. He meditated a 
history of the ages of nature, in which he comprised that of 
man considered in his individual and social relations, and 
the article Homme in the Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, is 
a kind of programme, a condensed and elegant sketch of his 
views respecting the physical history of the human race. 
The romances* that he published about this time, were 
viewed by him merely as studies in our moral history ; but 
in the midst of his meditations on humanity in general, the 
gradual developement of social organization, had for him a 
peculiar charm. The naturalist was changed, by degrees, 
into the historian, and he found that he had been uncon- 
sciously laboring only upon the last periods of the ages of 
nature—upon that which embraces the religious and po- 
litical establishments of the times subsequent to the fall of 
the Western Empire. A complete history of this period has 
been found among his papers, and several volumes have 
been already published. 

The readers of this work cannot help being struck with 
the grandeur of the design, and with the bold relief in which 
he brings out the events that transpired on the vast theatre 
of Europe. Neither can they help recognizing the peculiar 
character of the author,—the mingled horror and astonish- 
ment excited by the contemplation of crimes, the disposition 
to believe in the purity of intentions, and faith in the final 
amelioration of the human condition. If this history has not 
the dramatic interest of those which are confined to a par- 
ticular country, and give greater prominence to their favor- 
ite characters, it is no less remarkable for the well-sustained 
elegance of its style, and for the clearness with which such 
numerous and complicated events are unfolded. A defini- 
tive judgment of this work, however, must be suspended 
until we possess it entire. 

Lacepede was destined to a perpetuai alternation of lite- 
rary and political activity. A new government, which felt 
the need of being supported by public opinion, was anxious to 
attach to itself a man who was loved and esteemed equally 


||by men of letters and men of the world. Accordingly, soon 


after the 18th Brumaire, he was again in prominent places : 
that of senator in 1799; president of the senate in 1801; 
grand-chancellor of the Legion of Honor in 1803; titular of 
the senatorerie of Paris in 1804; minister of state in the 


same year. Nothing more strongly proves the weight of his 


ifrom the merits of the author who has accomplished all that||influence in the government, than the avowal of many of the 


|he possibly could at the time when he wrote, and such was| 


émigrés who returned about this time, that at the sight of 
his name on the list of senators, they dismissed all fear of 
the return of violence and crime. 

It was in the conviction that such confidence would be 
well-founded, that he accepted these honors, and undoubtedly 


ihe had no suspicion of the unparalled events that were to 


follow, nor of the part that he was to take in them himself. 
They are too well remembered to require any particular 
thention, nor do | believe that they need any particular de- 
fence. A person is no longer himself, when he speaks in 
the name of a body that dictates the sentiments he must 
utter, and ghe language in which they must be expressed ; 
and when this body is not free in the choice of the one nor 
the other, all personal responsibility vanishes. They, how- 
ever, who, under such circumstances, have had the good for- 
tune to preserve their obscurity, should be sensible of the 
injustice of reproaching the organ of a society for words and 
acts imposed upon him by the society itself, or of even ex- 
pecting that a society would preserve any liberty in the pres- 
ence of him who left none to the monarchs of Europe. If it 
should repeat the words of Scripture, Let him who is without 
sin, throw the first stone, what prince or stateman on the con- 
tinent would dare to raise his hand ? 

Still, with what energy was the love of peace and the ne- 
cessity of peace manifested in every phrase of those cour- 
teous discourses, and how many lessons did he try to give 

* The first is entitled Ellival et Caroline, 2 vols. 12mo., 1816; and the 
second Charles d’ Ellival et Alphonsine de Florentino, 3 vols. mo., 1817. 














in the midst of what appeared to be nothing but flattery., | 
Indeed, such was the only form under which any lessons | 
would be listened to at all, though still they were useless —| 
they could not arrest the course of destiny. 

To jadge of M. de Lacepede as a public man, we should, 
look at his administration of the Legion of Honor. This in-}| 
stitution had appeared to him under a most grand and noble} 
aspect, destined, to use his own language, to establish the) 
worship of true honor, and to revive, under new emblems, | 
the ancient chivalry, purified from the stains it contracted | 


during the-dark ages, and embellished with the graces of a) 
lever, that he derived from it, was the power of increasing 


civilized and enlightened age. He labored with indefati- 
gable perseverance to establish it on the solid basis of prop- 
erty. The revenues of its domains had greatly increased 


and scientific agriculturists were engaged in constructing | 
jagainst himself. He had occasion daily to see poor mem- 


models of agricultural implements, with every prospect of 
being as useful to the cause of industry, as the institution it-| 
self to the moral improvement of the nation, when the foun-! 
der, frightened, as he always was, by his own creations, sold | 
the property and replaced its revenues by appropriations from | 
the national treasury. Other plans were then conceived of, 
one of which was, that a large sum should, every year, be| 
devoted to the cultivation of waste lands which constitute aj 





jhis favors. 





part of the public domain, and the management of the busi-| 
ness entrusted to men of the greatest experience. The State 
would thus be enriched, and that-too without the aid of con-| 








according to their natural relations, all the parts of a subject, 


even to its smallest details. 

Another trait still more calculated to strike a master who 
was not in the habit of seeing it in others every day, was 
the extreme disinterestedness of M. de Lacepede. He had 


been unwilling at first to receive any salary, but as his be-}) 


neficence was equal to his disinteredness, he soon found his 


| patrimony had melted away, and a mass of debts contracted || believe that he was exempt. 


which all his resources could not discharge. It was then|} 


|that the chief of the government constrained him to receive 


a salary, and even its arrears. The only advantage, how- 
He considered himself accountable to the pub- 
lic for every thing he received from it, and in this account it 
was always his custom to reckon the errors of calculation 


bers, and widows of members left without the means of sub- 
sistence, and his was a charity that anticipated solicitation. 
Frequently he would let them believe that his benefits came 
from the public funds designed for this particular purpose, 
and when such deception was impracticable, he found means 
to conceal the hand that gave. A functionary of a superior 
order, who had received an office in consequence of his 
recommendation, having been ruined by bad speculations, 


jand obliged to abandon his family, M. de Lacepede regularly 


transmitted to his wife five hundred francs a month, until 


quests, by productive property, more than equalling, in ex-|/her son was old enough to obtain an office, and this lady al- 


tent, a whole department. These views were arrested by 
the course of events, but nothing wil] prevent their resump- 
tion, now that so many experiments have shown what may | 
be done by advances judiciously made and plans persever-, 
ingly pursued. 

We all remember how affably M. de Lacepede received 
the members of the Legion, and how he always contrived to! 
send them away contented, even when obliged to refuse their 
requests, but it is not so generally known with what zeal he 
exerted himself in their interests, and defended them on every | 
occasion. A single instance is worthy of being mentioned. 
After a certain campaign, it had been determined to distrib-| 
ute some crosses. The master, Napoleon, learned that the 
Major-General had bestowed them, as a matter of favor, on 
some officers who had not served the requisite time, and he 
commanded the grand-chancellor to recall them. In vain! 
the latter represented the pain which these officers would, 
suffer, having been already saluted as members. Nothing) 
could move the irritated chief. ‘Then,’ says Lacepede, “I 
demand for them what J would wish to receive, were I in) 
their place, and that is, an order that they be shot.” The) 
crosses were not disturbed. 

The measure which he had most at heart, was the estab-| 
lishment of seminaries of education for the female orphans. 
of members of the Legion, and his plans for these asylums 
of misfortune were conceived in a noble and generous spirit. 
Accommodations for fourteen bundred pupils were provided | 
or projected, and, in consequence, some grand monuments! 
of architecture were restored, or embellished. Three hun-| 
dred pupils were placed at Econen, one of the most mag- 
nificent remains of the sixteenth century, and which thus 
escaped destruction ; and more than five hundred were placed, 
at St. Dennis. The beauty and fitness of all the material pro-| 
visions, the wisdom of the regulations, and the excellent’ 
choice of the ladies entrusted with the management and in-| 
struction, were each and equally applauded. The amenity | 
of his manuers, and his constant solicitude for the welfare of, 
these young persons, rendered him as dear to them as a, 
father, and many of them, after being settled in life, and be- 
coming mothers of families, continued, till the last day of| 
his life, to bestow on him tokens of their gratitude. Men-| 
tion has been made of one who, when at the point of death, | 
desired, as the last earthly favor, to see him for an instant, 
to express to him her grateful emotions. 

This multiplicity of business was managed by Lacepede 
with a facility that quite astonished even the most skillful. 
One or two hours was sufficient to enable him to decide un- 
derstandingly on every subject that came before him. This 
rapidity surprised the chief of the government, himself not a 
little distinguished in this respect, and, one day, he requested 
him to explain it. Lacepede replied, with a smile, that the 
secret consisted in his using the methodical systems of nat- 
uralists, an expression that, under the appearance of a 
pleasantry, conveys more truth than one at first would be 
disposed to believe. When subjects are properly arranged, 
they are more easily investigated, and the method of natur- 
alists is nothing else than the habit of arranging, at a glance, 













'|mous favorite of a neighboring monarch was greatly inter- 


ways believed that she received the money from her hus- 
band. The secret was revealed by a confidential agent who 
was employed in this good deed. 

On observing that one of his clerks was losing his eye- 


i|sight, he suspected that it proceeded from some secret cha- 


grin, and charged his physician to discover the cause. The 
result was that the young man was found to be laboring under 
an inextricable pecuniary embarrassment, and that Lace- 
pede sent him ten thousand francs. The clerk ran to him 
with tears in his eyes, and begged him to fix the conditions 
of repayment. ‘My friend, I never lend,” was the only 
reply he could obtain. 

I need scarcely add, that with such sentiments, he was in- 
accessible to any influences inconsistent with his duty. On 
one occasion, the chief of the government had entrusted him, 
in Paris, with an important negotiation, in which the too fa- 


ested. This person, in order to try his man, sent him, as a 
present, some rich mineral productions, and among others, 
pepite of gold, recently brought from Peru, and of very great 
beauty. M. de Lacepede was careful to thank him, but in 
the name of the Museum of Natural History, to which be pre- 
tended to think that these marks of the donor’s generosity 
were addressed. This was the first and last attempt of the 
kind. 

This disinterestedness of feeling, he was able to associate 
with a corresponding spirit of liberality, in consequence of 
his having no personal wants of his own. Except to main- 
tain the appearances which the nature of his offices required, 
he had noexpenses whatever. He had but one suit of clothes 
at a time, and this was cut out of the same piece of cloth, as 
long as it lasted. He put it on in the morning, and it was 
never changed during the day. Even in his last sickness, 
he had no other garment. His food was as simple as his 
dress. After the age of seventeen, he never drank wine, 
and a single meal, and that of the lightest kind, was sufficient 
for the day. But the most surprising fact relative to his 
habits, was the little sleep he required. He slept but two or 
three hours, and the rest of the night was spent in mental 
composition. Every word and every phrase was faithfully 
retained in his memory, — written, as it were, on his brain, — 
and towards morning he dictated it to his secretary. He 
has assured me that he could thus retain in his mind whole 
volumes, make any changes he thought proper, and remem- 
ber the text thus corrected, as accurately as the primitive 
text. In this way he was entirely free during the day to 
attend to his official and social duties, and enjoy the com- 
pany of his family, for his public life, brilliant as it was, 
was nothing to him, in comparison with domestic happiness. 
It was in the midst of his home, that he sought to repay him- 
self for his toils; but it was there also, that he encountered 
the most cruel pains. His wife, whom he adored, passed 
the last eighteen months of her life, in uninterrupted suffer- 
ing. He never quitted her bedside, but stayed by her, con- 
soling her and ministering to her wants to the very last mo- 
ment. There by her side, he wrote a part of his History of 
Fishes, and, in several passages of this work, he gave ut- 
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|jterance to his grief in the most touching language. A son 
jo his wife by a former husband, adopted by Lacepede, and 
|\a daughter-in-law of uncommon talents and accomplish- 
|| ments, still afforded him an agreeable society. This young 
~~ died a sudden death, and, in the midst of this new grief, 
. de Lacepede himself was attacked with the small-pox, 
\ vote which he had been induced, by a long experience, to 
In this, his last sickness, and 
almost the only one he ever had during a life of seventy 
|years, it Was more than ever observed, how deeply his char- 
\ acteristic politeness, and sweetness of temper, was inherent 
lin his very nature. He made no change in his ordinary 
habits, not even in his dress, nor in the hour of lying down 
jat night or rising in the mornitg. Nota word escaped him, 
||that could awaken a suspicion in those about him of the dan- 
|ger which he, however, had been perfectly sensible of from 
the first moment. ‘J am going to rejoin Buffon,” said he ; 
but it was said only to his physician. But it was at his fu- 
neral particularly, in the multitude of mourners who came 
to weep at his tomb, that we were made acquainted with the 
extent of his beneficence ; and our sense of it will be height- 
ened, by the fact that, after having filled such distinguished 
offices, and enjoyed, for ten years, the favor of the arbiter of 
|Europe, he leaves a fortune much smaller than that which 
he inherited from his ancestors. 

M. de Lacepede died the 6th of October, 1825. The va- 
cancy produced by his death, in the Academy of Sciences, 
has been filled by M. de Blainville, and in his chair, at the 
Museum, he has been succeeded by M. Dumeril, who had 
discharged its duties for more than twenty years. 
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In consequence of some new arrangements in this estab- 
lishment, the publication of the next number of the Macazine 
is necessarily deferred one week, (until March 14th.) 





Larce Print.— We notice that Waldie, of Philadelphia, 
proposes, in his last number of the “ Circulating Library,’ 
to enlarge the type of that popular work very considerably — 
beginning with his next year. This announcement gives us 
satisfaction, as a sign of the times, and a promise of improve- 
ment where it is not much thought of, but very much needed. 
Ours is pre-eminently a reading country —the most so ever 
known. Every body reads; a vast multitude read a great 
part of the time, and vast masses of matter, of course, of 
some kind or other. Under such circumstances, what they 
they read, becomes really an important question. What the 
reading is in an intellectual, but still more in a moral point 
of view, is indeed the first consideration. That we do not 
wish, however, to discuss just now ; we have in our minds 
the mechanical execution of what is read. Every day’s ob- 
servation and experience more and more convince us of the 
importance of attending to this. We wish the publishers 
would think of it. A good, large, clear type may be fur- 
nished at a slightly greater expense than a poor, small, dull 
one, such as we have so much of; and we are persuaded 
the class of readers has very much increased of late years, 
who would willingly pay the trifle more for a book which 
this expenditure implies, and save their eye-sight. It is 
said by physicians, travellers, and others, that there is an 
extraordinary proportion of diseased sight among us Ameri- 
cans, and we believe it is true, and that the evil grows upon 
us, and that the book-makers ought, as much as anybody or 
anything, to be called to account for it. For ourselves, we 
are determined, other things equal, to patronize the best type 
on all occasions. We ought, in justice, to admit that some 
improvement has taken place, in this respect, within a few 
years. Boston publishers deserve, at least some of them, 
rather special credit on this score. Sparks’, Bancroft’s, and 
Prescott’s works have been got up in a truly readable way ; 
even old people, and the weak-sighted can read them without 
pain, and they can be used in the evening, moderately, by 
most people, without injury, which our books generally can- 
not. The Cambridge Press almost universally issues good 
print; not liberally large merely, but clean and clear; there 
is a vast deal of difference between a slovenly and a tidy 
way of doing the same kind of work. And, while we think 
of it, the same remark applies to Parker’s edition of Scott’s 
works, numbers of which we have seen occasionally here 
and there. Great compliments are past, we see, on its merits 
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in other respects, these we do not now consider, but it is cer- 








| 
that the man who expended his money in building an extra. 


tainly superior to all its numerous rivals we have heard of}, ‘safe steamboat, threw it away, and that the commander who 


or seen, in its type; and the public show their good sense by 
patronizing it accordingly —if they want to read Scott’s 
works at all. The case proves, too, what we have said about 
cost. Parker’s volumes cost only twenty-five cents each, illus- 
trations included. 

Tue Boox or Enocn.—Scarcely any thing has been said 
or known, we apprehend, in our country, about this renowned 
work ; but in Europe, and among Scriptural scholars every- 
where, it has been the theme of a vast deal of disputation 
and discussion of every sort. In the last “ Repository,” Pro- 
fessor Stuart gives us an account of it, inclading not only an 
outline of its contents, but a sketch of its literary history, — 
such a one, by the way, as we venture to say few other men, 
if any, among us, would have been able to furnish. The 
Book of Enoch has been known from the earliest of ages, 
but for a long time only by quotations ; and various were the || 
rumors and theories respecting its existence, location, and 
character ; but finally it was given up for lost. At length, 
as the Professor tells us, accident gave to Europe, what ages 
and generations had sought for in vain. A little more than 


‘carefully regarded the lives of his passengers, would be 
branded with cowardice and want of energy. Men build 
‘steamboats and navigate them for the purpose of making 
‘money; and they soon learn, by necessity, to become about 
as careless of human life as the passengers themselves. The 
Whole process of cheap steamboat travelling was thus de- 
iseribed by Capt. Coyle. First, a cheap boat must be ob- 
‘tained ; manufactured, of course, by cheap workmen. Then 
she meit be worked by cheap hands; a cheap engineer, 
cheap firemen ; —every thing indeed must be cheap, for the 
‘accommodation of a public that holds the lives of its citizens 
vat socheaparate. He likewise condemned the impertinent 
‘interference of passengers in steamboats, by getting up 
leabin meetings and entering complaints, if the steam were 
|not sufficiently high, or if the commander should presume 
Ito exercise a little more caution than comports with their 
ideas of convenient expedition. 

The second confirmation of our remarks, we find in the 
following extract from the remarks of Mr. William Sturgis, 
a distinguished merchant of Boston, at the Fanueil Hall 
| meeting. The meeting were considering the resolutions be- 





half a century ago, James Bruce, the well known traveller |fore them, which were strongly denunciatory of the owners 


in Abyssinia, published a copious account of that country, of}| 


which very little was then known in Europe. Bruce staid 
in Abyssinia during nearly six years, made himself, in a 
good degree familiar with the language of the country, which 
is Ethiopic for substance, and brought home with him a 
large collection of curious and interesting objects. Among 


these were three copies, in Ethiopic, of the long sought for|| 


book of Enoch. 


It holds a place in the Canon of the Abyssinian or Ethiopic) 


Scriptures, and ts arranged immediately before the book of Job. 











‘of the Lexington. Mr. Sturgis remarked : — 

“That no person present could more heartily sympathise 
in this calamity than himself, for he had lost friends of 
many years’ standing, whom he loved when living, and 
whose loss he lamented now they were dead. He felt it 
jmore keenly too, from his own peculiar situation, for his 
business and pursuits were such, that, for six or eight years 
lhe had been obliged to make yearly from twenty to thirty 
| passages on the Sound, and he had crossed it twelve or fif- 
teen times in the ill-fated Lexington. As for the boat, she 


One copy was presented by Bruce to the Royal Library at|/was uncomfortable and disagreeable—bu’ when properly 
Paris: another to the Bodleian Library at Oxford ; while a||loaded, he considered her as safe asea-boat as any other, and 


third was reserved for his own use. 


‘he had rode out in her the severest gale he ever encountered 


In France, the Book of Enoch scarcely awakened a sen-|}on the Sound, without a suspicion of danger or insecurity. 


sation ; for the horrors of the revolution and its sequel ex- 
clusively occupied the public mind there, for a long period. 
Recently, however, in England, Dr. Lawrence, the present 


Archbishop of Casheil, and late professor of Hebrew in the! 


University began the study of the Ethiopic ; and, as the fruits 
of this, he brought before the world a translation of the Book 
of Enoch into the English language, in 1821. A new edi- 
tion of this work appeared at Oxford in 1832, somewhat cor- 
rected and enlarged. 

This English edition has been partially translated into 
German by the learned Dr. Hoffman, whose comments and 
notes are spoken of with great respect by Professor Stuart. 
The work is extremely rare, we presume, in the United States. 


Sreampoat Disasters.— Some weeks since, we made a 
few remarks on this subject, in which we laid the blame of 
these disasters upon the public rather than upon the steam- 
boat managers and companies, who are forced, under the 
penalty of losing their custom, to violate all the rules of pru- 
dence. 
confirmed by the similar remarks of two distinguished indi- 
viduals. The first is Capt. Coyle, of the steamer Portland, 
whose remarks on the subject of steamboat disasters, de- 
livered befure the Portland Mechanics’ Association, were re- 
ported in one of our exchange papers. He charged this 
wanton waste of human life and property, not to the want 
of skilful and careful managers, and not even primarily to 
the recklessness of steamboat officers, — but to the egregious 
folly of the American travelling public. The determination 














We are pleased to find that our remarks have been|| 


Loaded, however, as she was represented to be, on this trip, 
he did not doubt she was rendered unsafe in case accident 
should oceur. But, he contended that the owners of the 
boat, even if as culpable as the most indignant represented 
them to be, were far from being the most blameable parties. 
It is we —we, the public — who have done it. 

“We have insisted on faster and cheaper transportation 
than the splendid Massachusetts and Rhode Island afforded. 
We have cried out against the monopoly of the Company, 
and clamored for opposition, until we got it. Our own ex- 
ertions and entreaties first brought this boat upon the route — 
and while she was in opposition, there was no language of 
praise too strong, to sound her merits. I have landed, said 
he, at Providence, from the cars, with four others, and have 
iseen three hundred of them go on board of the Lexington in 
preference to the Massachusetts, the safest boat in our waters, 
‘because they could save an hour in the passage, and a dol- 
lar in their pockets. We then have a large part of the bur- 
then of blame to bear ourselves, and should, therefore, come 
'here with no vindictive feelings in our hearts. We would 
express our sympathy for the unfortunate lost, and the un- 
fortunate survivors, and would now take such action as shall 
best secure ourselves for the future.” 

The N. Y¥. Commercial Advertiser holds the following 
language on the remarks of Mr. Sturgis : 

‘* Beyond doubt Mr. Sturgis was right. We believe, were 
the truth known, it would be seen that in nine cases out of 
every ten, of steamboat racings, and steamboat explosions, 
the passengers were as much, if not more, to blame, than 





of the great body of travellers to go fast and cheap, at the ex-|;the commanders. We have more than once been on board 


pense of safety, would render the most salutary laws a dead||during a race from this city to Albany, and vice versa. 


letter. They offer a premium to recklessness by the uni- 
form preference which is given to the swiftest and cheapest 
conveyance. While public opinion among travellers takes 
this direction, hundreds of them will be sacrificed annually, 
but the evil cannot be cured by legislation, for cheap and 
swift boats will always be preferred ia spite of all danger. 
Capt. Coyle was in the employ of the Hudson River Steam 
Company, fifteen years since; the company which, it may 
be remembered, supplanted the North River Company, by 
getting up a class of cheap, swift boats. Every thing con- 
nected with the North river boats was strong and safe, and 
"is it should be, but they were an hour longer making their 
trips, and a trifle more expensive. Hence the safe line was 
soon broken down, and the proprietors of the others made 
fortunes. The question, says Capt. Coyle, was now settled, 






We 
have seen the chimneys red hot twelve or fifteen feet above 
the deck, rashing through the darkness like columns of fire, 
and yet the passengers, full of excitement, instead of check- 
ing the officers, would cheer them onward. It is a charac- 
teristic of Americans. They will ‘go ahead,’ at any and 
every hazard. For a few days after every explosion, or 
other disaster, there is a great sensation. The newspapers 


are filled with execrations and cautions, and all manner of 


grave advice to guard against danger in future, and reams 
of communications flow in upon editors, all to the same pur- 
port. Ina few days or weeks more all is forgotten ; and 
the steamer that will arrive at Albany or Stonington fifteen 
minutes before daylight, instead of fifteen minutes after- 
wards, will take the passengers. The swiftest boat, regard- 
less of safety, convenience and comfort, always takes the 









































mass of passengers. Who does not remember, a few years 
past, the experiment of the safety barges? The construc- 
tion of those barges was the result of intense public feeling, 
on the subject of the explosion of the Etna, and one or two 
other Steamers. Tiey were commodious, and in all respects 
safe. They were free from all the jarring and clashing of 
machinery, and were fitted up with great elegance and taste. 
In one word, passages in those barges constituted the ne plus 
ultra of genteel travelling. And what was the result of the 
experiment? The barges did not go quite so fast as the 
steamers without them, and they were deserted. They did 
not carry passengers enough to pay the waiters. Of course 
they were abandoned —a dead loss. Comment is unneces- 
sary. But the remarks of Capt. Sturgis—his sound ideas 
and prudent suggestions— were unavailing, even upon a 
Boston audience ; and resolutions of censure, and condem- 
nation of the owners and managers of the boat, were alone 
in accordance with the spirit of the assemblage.” 


Tue Concerts. — We may as well adopt this as a stand- 
ing head; for, extravagant as would a year ago have been 
the idea of such a series of musical entertainments as we 
have had this winter, they have, nevertheless, been sus- 
tained, and have yielded to the performers a very rich com- 
pensation. While this is the case, we shall never want for 
music, for when a man has gone through all the painful 
drudgery of mastering the musical science, he will be but 
too happy to display his proficiency, especially when so- 
licited thereto by the prospect of a full house, at half a dol- 
lara head. And this brings us to another branch of our 
topic, which is, that the experiment of reducing the price of 
admission to the concerts to half a dollar, has proved, as we 
expected it would, as advantageous to concert givers as to 
concert goers. In the hard times with which our people have 
been struggling, though many would have attended, yet the 
great majority would never have paid their five and ten dol- 
lars for tickets, while they felt, that the pleasure of attending 
with their families, was cheaply purchased at two or three, 

From the Transcript we collect the following list of good 
things to come : 

This evening, Knaeset has a grand instrumental concert, 
at the Melodeon, and will produce, besides other original 
pieces, his grand composition of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
It is a descriptive piece, and it is almost impossible to listen 
to it without feeling as if you were a participator in, or a 
near observer of all the prominent events of a battle—as 
related, if we may use that expression, by musical sounds. 
Knaebel has been remarkably fortunate in the adaptation of 
the instruments to the effect he desires to produce, and, with 
the assistance of the Kendalls and the Brass Band, will not 
find this exertion of his genius, as a composer, unrewarded 
by the applause of the audience. 

At the Temple, this evening, Russet gives a concert, “on 
his own hook,” unaided by any accessary talent. -They may 
say what they please about Russell, but he is “a host in 
himself,” and his popularity increases, and is constantly in- 
creasing, in despite of all opposition. 

To-morrow evening the Musical Institute give Knient a 
benefit at the Temple. Those who remember how delight- 
fully he ‘sang, without book or note, when he so generously 
volunteered to supply the place of Colburn, at Ostinelli’s 
complimentary concert, some weeks ago, cannot have for- 
gotten his power in sacred song, and we scarcely need refer 
the professor or amateur to the influence of his voice at tLe 
recent secular concerts. 

The Oratorio of David will be repeated, at the Melodeon, 
to-morrow evening, for the last time, by the Handel and 
Haydn Society. We feel that it is not in our power to ex- 
press, in brief words, our admiration of this delightful com- 
position, or of the perfection of its performance. We could 
listen to it once a week, for years, and never grow weary of 
repetition. 

On Wednesday evening next, Mr. and Mrs. Wallack give 
a grand vocal concert, at the Melodeon. 





M. Govrarp has arrived in town, and proposes to com- 
mence his lectares on the Daguerreotype system ina few days. 

A gentleman of wealth, residing in one of the neighboring 
towns, has presented the Boston Society of Natural History 
a complete and elegantly bound copy of Audubon’s Birds of 
America, valaed at $1150. 





(> Aut the back nambers of the present volume of the 
Mageazine can be had at the office, if applied for soon. 
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EVENING SONG TO TRIE VIRGIN. 


A DUETT...WORDS BY MRS. HEMANS.--MUSIC BY HER SISTER. 
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